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SCREEN TOUR SEASON OPENS SEPTEMBER 30 


Members, friends and guests of the St. Louis Audubon Society may 
look forward with the greatest enthusiasm to another outstanding Screen 
Tour series — programs that feature distinguished naturalists, wildlife 
photographers and lecturers. 

Scheduled for Tuesday evening, September 30, the first program 
will present Dr. Arthur A. Allen, professor of ornithology, Cornell Uni- 
versity, and author of “Stalking Birds with Color Camera,” in his new- 
est film-lecture, “East and West from Hudson Bay.” 

All five screen tours will be held at 8:15 p.m., main auditorium 
of the Third Baptist Church, Grand and Washington. 

The additional four programs of the series to follow are: “The Far- 
away Falklands,” by Dr. Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr., of Wayne, Maine, 
whose color film will introduce such strange species as the flightless 
steamer duck, slender-billed whalebird and gentoo, on Tuesday, No- 
vember 4; “Waterway Wildlife,’ by Dr. Karl Maslowski, popularly 
known for his work with the Walt Disney Studios, who will bring us 
a panorama of wild creatures nurtured by a Midwestern watershed on 
Thursday, January 22. “Wildlife Down Under,” by Dr. Alfred M. Bailey, 
director of the Denver Museum of Natural History, who has photo- 
graphed in action native and wildlife phenomena in the outback country 
of Australia on Thursday, March 26. And to complete a richly reward- 
ing season, Dr. Howard L. Orians, now of Madison, Wisconsin, will 
present his latest discovery of by-passed areas on our continent: “The 
Land the Glaciers Forgot,” on Friday, April 24. 


COME OUT FOR FALL FIELD TRIPS 


FIELD TRIP PICNIC .. . SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4 
Place: Mr. Jamerson McCormack’s, near Kimmswick, Mo. 
Directions: Carsonhurst is 12 miles from St. Louis junction of High- 
way 67 and Bypass 50 (Lindbergh Blvd.), south on Highway 67. About 
1% miles south of Kimmswick, turn left at marked stone entranceway 
— Mr. Jamerson McCormack — where there will be an Audubon 
sign, and drive 7/10 mile on private road to parking area near river. 
Donation: $1.00. 
CREVE COEUR LAKE... SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25 
Meet at Refreshment Stand . . . 8:00 a.m. 
Leaders: Earl Comfort and Earl Hath 


OUR TREES: MIDWEST NATURE SAGA 
By JAMES M. NELSON 


As with flowers and birds, fish and insects, rocks and reptiles, clouds 
and stars, or any part of natural history, the more we can identify and 
understand them, the more we appreciate and are aware of the world 
we live in. Not only when out of doors, not only in spring, but every- 
where, all the time. I know this is true, because I am learning it. 

Let’s talk about trees. Not to know their names nor where to 
expect them is comparable to having a book without being capable of 
reading, to associating with old friends without recognizing them. 

In our area we inhabit the ruins of what used to be, before the white 
man’s invasion, the oak-hickory type of forest where these trees were 
the predominant species of nature, or climax woodlands, until the con- 
tagious introduction of the axe, bulldozer and power saw. In other 
words, an average upland forest would eventually consist mostly of 
oaks and hickories, if not abused by disastrous fire, excessive cutting, 
grazing or other pernicious meddling. 

It is intriguing to “read the landscape” by noticing what grows 
there. If the ground has been disturbed, we can make an educated guess 
as to how long ago the occurrence happened, just as we determine the 
age of a fallen tree by counting its annual growth rings on the stump. 

If, for example, we see mostly sassafras, elm, hawthorn, hackberry, 
persimmon or locust growing profusely in an area otherwise surrounded 
by sugar maple, basswood (linden), walnut, hickory, oak or ash, rather 
than on the edge of such a forest — between it and a meadow, orchard 
or prairie, where they belong in nature’s scheme — we know that man 
has probably “cut out and got out” from this place. Ignorance or in- 
difference has retarded the calendar for at least one hundred years until 
the pioneer or transition trees, relatively worthless to man, can grad- 
ually be replaced by the more shade-tolerant climax growth only our 
children may live to know. 

The story of succession among plants and trees is often also inter- 
dependent with soil conditions, root fungi and soil bacteria; insects, 
insecticides, mammals, weather, water pollution and air contamination, 
to mention only some of the subtle but important condition affecting 
them. How also can one explain the refusal of our common, native, red 
cedar to flourish and propagate near St. Louis? Like some people, it 
simply does not like to live in a big city! Nor do pines like our imme- 
diate area, either. 

As far as comfers are concerned we inhabit a botanical desert, be- 
cause we are too far north for the short-leaf variety of the Ozarks and 
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too far south for the jack and white pine of Wisconsin. They tolerate 
our home, but must be artificially installed, seldom germinating their 
seed. Moreover, the southern varieties, such as loblolly and Virginia, 
definitely do not belong under any circumstances because of their sus- 
ceptibility to the tip moth, as we have woefully “discovered.” Further- 
more, you must decide, if you have an itching green thumb, between red 
cedar or hawthorn (or any number of the apple family), and between 
white pine or gooseberry (or current). Because of our preference for 
the lovely wild hawthorn, we were obliged to destroy a thousand red 
cedars infested with the cedar apple rust. Only recently we burned 
fifteen hundred Virginia Pine contaminating our red (Norway) and 
Scotch pine with a tip moth. Fortunately we have long bzen aware of 
another disease requiring a dual or alternate host, the white pine blister 
rust, so we do not anticipate any more mass cremations. Our pine area 
must be continually divested of deciduous seedlings which would other- 
wise soon replace them in the natural order of succession. 

Why interfere, you ask? Then why interfere with a vegetable or 
flower garden, corn field or pasture Yes, we do meddle with nature but 
pines are for us a valuable crop, an interesting wildlife resource. We 
harvest only those which need thinning, leaving others as a standing 
forest. With much of our land we encourage and expedite the growth of 
a mature, climax, deciduous forest by planting tulip poplar, ash, sweet 
gum, red oak and black walnut in appropriate places. 

Our tree farm, besides requiring a surprising amount of work and 
demanding constant attention, can be fun, too. Trees in any place, park, 
street, farm or forest, can always furnish a fascinating diversion or study 
if only we take the trouble to notice them in their myriad moods. Just 
as we may enjoy seeing how many faces we recognize in a crowd, so 
we may acquire the taste for seeing how many trees we can identify in 
a stand. At the beginning leaves are the easiest method; but after some 
practice, bark, branches, bole, twigs, buds and general shape make the 
game one for any time of the year. When you know a tree’s name you 
also know its habitat and learn to expect certain species in certain 
places. To find a meadowlark in a wooded area, or a thrush in an open 
field, would be no more surprising than to find cottonwoods dominat- 
ing a high limestone ridge or red cedars competing with willows. 

In spite of a devastating disease, even the elm has its place in a 
forest. Early migrating birds flock to its young buds for a source of 
reliable food before other kinds are available, as they fly north with 
the Spring when more conservative trees have not yet unfolded their 
tender, succulent, fresh young leaves. 

If an old elm, or any big tree, dies, it still belongs, it still is useful, 
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by providing a den home for fox squirrels as they assist reforestation 
with their habit of distributing acorns, hickory nuts and walnuts. Insect 
larva and beetles under decaying bark attract woodpeckers and nut- 
hatches, valuable in controlling insects. Flycatchers use a desolate lofty 
twig as a vantage perch. When the big tree finally crashes home to earth 
from which it sprouted long ago, its decomposition is essential to the 
maintenance of duff and humus on the forest floor, another world in 
itself, abounding with scavengers and mold in the marvelous life cycle 
where we play our probationary role as an impertinent, expendable ex- 
periment on only one of probably a thousand billion other plants, also 
possessing the gift of life. 


MISSOURI FOREST RESOURCE CONFERENCE, 
OCTOBER 18, COLUMBIA, MO. 


As autumn transforms our state’s forests from rich green to bur- 
nished gold and glowing red, a history-making conference on forest 
resources will be held on Saturday, October 18 in Jesse Hall Auditorium 
on the campus of the University of Missouri. Why not plan to attend? 

The Hon. Stuart Symington, U. S. Senator, will head an array of 
speakers who will focus attention on the industrial and recreational 
opportunities in Missouri’s forests. The Senator will be introduced by 
Governor James T. Blair, Jr. Senator Symington will speak on the sub- 
ject, “Into the Future — The Potential of Our Forest Resource.” 

The opportunities and the challenges of Missouri’s forest frontier 
will be brought to light on October 18 (10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m, 
CST) as leaders in industry, government, education, conservation and 
other fields explore the state’s forest potential in a conference whose 
theme is, “Out of the Brush and Into the Future”. 

The overall purpose of the Conference may be summed up in one 
sentence: to focus attention on the untapped resources of Missouri’s 
vast timberlands. Millions of acres of idle and “lazy” brushlands can 
be transformed into a source of wealth and better living for all Missouri- 
ans. 
Although there is no charge for attendance, a noon luncheon is 
planned for those registering in advance and sending $2 to the Division 
of Continuing Education at the University of Missouri for that part of 
the program. 


HARRIS TEACHERS’ COLLEGE CONSERVATION 
COURSE 


Forty teachers are enrolled in Harris’ Conservation Course this fall, 
which is being conducted by Dr. C. K. Sullivan, professor of biology. 
Many had to be turned away, due to lack of seating capacity. 

Visiting experts who will contribute to the course are: Dr. F. O. 
Capps, chief of the Education Section of the Missouri Conservation 
Commission; Louis Brenner, Director of the Missouri Botanical Garden; 
P. Bruce Dowling, secretary, Missouri Chapter of Nature Conservancy; 
Willard Barbee, John Wylie and Milton Hoyer, foresters with the Mis- 
souri Conservation Commission; Harold Terrill, chief biologist, Mo. 
Conservation Commission; Chas. Schwartz, Senior Biologist, Mo. Con- 
servation Commission, Earth Hath, our President, and James Jackson, 
Education Advisor, Mo. Conservation Commission. There will be four 
Saturday morning field trips as part of the course: two at Weldon 
Springs, one at the Arboretum and one at Rockwoods. 


By J. EARL COMFORT 


Our area saw stepped-up St. Louis Audubon sponsored Spring and 
Summer outdoor nature activity consisting of various nature conserva- 
tion field trips and park gatherings of nature classes. The usual Forest 
Park Spring Sunday morning and Shaw’s Garden Saturday morning bird 
walks for the public were held with an additional summer series of 
week-day nature lessons in Shaw’s Garden, the identity of birds, trees 
and animals taught by competent leaders. Spring Harris Teachers 
College Ornithology Class field trips were made on the Mississippi River 
above Alton Dam, at Creve Coeur Lake, at Shaw’s Garden Arboretum 
and at the August A. Busch Wildlife Management Area. 

Our annual May bird roundup was held in conjunction with the 
Forest Park walk, resulting in a total of 178 species recorded. Dick 
Anderson’s individual count of 154 set a new high, eclipsing by 3 the 
previous record owned by Eugene Wilhelm. 

Additional St. Louis Audubon walks were at Creve Coeur, the 
Arboretum and the Busch Area. Undoubtedly the greatly increased in- 
terest in nature conservation was accounted for by the Tuesday morn- 
ing Radio KFUO and Thursday night KETC-TV series on Channel 9, 
“The Adventures in Nature” programs with Rex Conyers as moderator. 
Mrs. Oscar (Thelma) Thalinger, our publicity director and BULLETIN 
editor, was constantly on the job, as our successful season proves. 
There were also nature programs by our members on KMOX-TV. 

On June 24th our St. Louis Audubon group of 5 made its regular 
Spring bird nesting census at Possum Trot Farm of Leonard Hall fame, 
where we enjoyed the usual hospitality of Leonard and Virginia (Len 
and Ginnie). 

As naturalist at Rockwoods Reservation made popular by the genial 
Moores, George and Polly, our talented Dick Grossenheider has capably 
filled the shoes of retired George. Dick has been in demand by local 
TV and Radio stations, where he frequently demonstrated his talent 
that has earned him the title of “Greatest American Painter of Mam- 
mals.” 

All in all, nature-conscious St. Louis can be justifiably proud of its 
recent advance in conservation and Nature Interest, a trend that is 
still in progress. 

The long list of names of members or friends that made the interest- 
ing outdoor activity possible, successfully pleasant and educational, with 
many members having dual or multiple roles, includes: Beth Andrews, 
Dick Anderson, Helen Bowman, Alberta Bolinger, Louis Brenner, Rex 
Conyers, Earl Comfort, Bruce Dowling, Jim Comfort, Jim Jackson, Dick 
Grossenheider, Leonard and Virginia Hall, Earl and Connie Hath, Steve 
Hanselmann, Marshal Magner, Kenneth Peck, Stuart, May and Jean 
O’Byrne, Jeane Stern, Dr. K. C. Sullivan, Martin Schweig, Thelma 
Thalinger, Dorothea Vogel and Gene Wilhelm. Various others contrib- 
uted to the general interest also by public appearances. 

With the summer vacations 1958 history, field trips got under way 
late in August with shorebirds and warblers the main “target.” As usual, 
the best warbler birding was at Creve Coeur Lake, the most interesting 


shorebirding around the St. Louis County Taussig mud flats and those 
at Grand Marais State Park, East St. Louis. 


NEWS BRIEFS OF OUR MEMBERS 


Many of our members have returned from interesting — often excit- 
ing, naturewise — vacations. We have heard of a number of these 
travelling adventures we wish to share with our readers. The Society’s 
Secretary of the Board, Mrs. Deane (Edmund) Rogers, reports a fas- 
cinating field trip with none other than fabulous John Kieran of the 
encyclopedic mind, and author of that excellent book for beginners 
“An Introduction to Nature.” Mrs. Rogers tells us that Mr. Kieran is 
now at work on a book about wildlife in the New York territory (not 
a book for beginners). It was around Dogtown Common on Cape Ann, 
Mass., where she and her family enjoyed the field trip with Mr. Kieran, 
who pointed out to them more flowers, shrubs, trees and other plants 
than birds, since birds at that season a month ago, consisted chiefly of 
the towhee, vesper sparrow, goldfinch and Baltimore oriole. As Dog- 
town Common is a very old and largely deserted settlement many ffow- 
ers are still found growing around the empty houses and in the one-time 
gardens — flowers originally brought from England. Among these were 
wild roses, such as the English sweetbriar, and a pink lobelia. In the 
swamp there was the sundew trap, a small plant with a tiny flower that 
traps unwary insects, and a tiny pink wild orchid, lovely to see. 

Mrs. Rogers and her family also delighted in a bird walk through 
the sand dune country of Ipswich, Mass., to see the shore birds before 
the tides came in. Last year they enjoyed the shore bird walk there with 
John Kieran. We have a feeling that he must be close to the ideal guide 
for such a jaunt. 

Rex Conyers, winner of the Audubon Society’s 1958 conservation 
citation, reports enthusiastically on his five-week workshop for teachers 
in conservation education, held at Drury College, Springfield, Mo. The 
first such workshop he has held in his own state, Rex found it “one of 
the most rewarding things” he has ever done. A varied group of 28 
members, it included three County and two city Superintendents, and 
several grade and high school principals. Excellent material brought in 
by the group comprised a large book in resource-use education that also 
included human resources. A democratic endeavor — the “take home 
plan” — which is a new approach in workship procedures that has 
seldom been tried, Rex felt that it was not only a success in terms of 
the group educating one another, but that it held important future 
potentials. 

“Dick” Grossenheider, wildlife artist-zoologist and now Naturalist 
of Rockwoods Reservation and Rex Conyers appeared on Channel 4 
in the well-known program, “Eye on St. Louis”, on Tuesday evening, 
September 2. They were interviewed by Parker Wheatley, Director of 
Public Affairs, on “Wild Animals in the City”. As a film about Rock- 
woods was also shown, the significance of nature and conservation edu- 
cation in education at all levels was amply emphasized. 

Alberta Bolinger, our executive secretary, and Audubon member 
Dorothea Vogel spent a stimulating vacation observing the wonders of 
Glacier National Park. 

Earl Comfort, with Helen and Bob Hill, visited Glacier Park fol- 
lowed by a tour through Yellowstone. 

Have you seen a copy of the September issue of Missouri Conser- 
vationist? “Fear in the Wild” is a most worthwhile, beautifully written 
and illustrated article by Earl Comfort, our regular contributor to the 


Bulletin. We feel it a signal honor that our own Earl C. should be in- 
cluded in the pages of this excellent magazine, since material is seldom 
accepted outside the employees of the Conservation Commission. 

During their regular August vacation, Connie and Earl Hath spent 
some time in the Black Hills of South Dakota and in Wyoming, meeting 
Bertha and Joel Massie, and Jeane Stern in Estes Park to round out a 
trip that netted Earl a “first” for his life list — the white-winged junco. 

Our good friend Len Hall of “Possum Trot” appeared on TV at 
6:30 a. m. August 20, where he was interviewed by popular Ted Mang- 
ner at the KMOX Farm and Home programs. On December 12, Len’s 
new wildlife color-film and lecture “Running River — Song of the 
Ozarks” will have its premiere showing at Washington University. 
“Stars Upstream”, his forthcoming book we are all looking forward to 
with great anticipation, will contain 32 pages of photographic illustra- 
tions (some by Charles Schwartz), will be published by the University 
of Chicago Press in March or April. 

Connie Hath, wife of president Earl, assumes a responsible and chal- 
lenging job this month, that of Executive Secretary for the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., whose headquarters are now in 
St. Louis at 4401 Magnolia Avenue. This organization is composed of 
more than 400,000 members in 46 states and 7 foreign countries. Their 
handsome new building will be ready for occupancy this fall. Mrs. Hath 
will begin her new duties by transferring the records from Essex House, 
New York, the former headquarters, to their new local office. 

Mrs. Jessie Schroeder, a teacher of Manchester, Mo., who received 
a National Scholarship in June from the Ladue Garden Club attended 
the Wisconsin Camp for two weeks. 

Steven Hanselman, young bird-bander of Eureka, Mo., and a regular 
participant in Audubon field trips, is now enrolled as a freshman in the 
University of Iowa. He plans to become a forester. An enthusiastic 
“birder,” Steve has already contributed articles to The Bluebird. 

Dr. John D. Whitney, Dean of Instruction, Harris Teachers College, 
and science consultant to KETC, Channel 9, is a new member of the 
Society’s Board of Directors. Dr. Whitney reports a four-week vacation 
in New Mexico which included a walk down and back up the Grand 
Canyon, an experience he hopes “to repeat every year until he’s 100.” 
On top of a 10,000-foot mountain in New Mexico to observe meteor 
showers one night, Dr. Whitney counted 75 in all. He returned with 
specimens of southwestern rocks and fossils. 

Mrs. Elinor Hayward, also a welcome new member to the Board, 
who won the Audubon Camp Scholarship to Maine in April, ’54, with 
Board member Elizabeth Golterman, spent six days in July visiting Roan 
Mountain in Tenn., where they revelled in the beauty of the remaining 
“festival of pink rhododendron.” They also visited beautiful Blue Ridge 
Parkway, near Blowing Rock, but cold and rainy weather reduced bird- 
watching. 

Jay Rice and Martin Schweig, Jr., were guests last spring on “Favor- 
ite Reading,” the St. Louis Public Library evening program over KETC. 
Excellent interviews, both, that tapped the delight and importance of 
nature appreciation and conservation through literature. 
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STATE AUDUBON MEEETING IN OCTOBER 


At the height of “October’s bright blue weather” the Audubon So- 
ciety of Missouri will hold its Annual Fall Meeting on October 11th and 
12th at Camp Clover Point, Lake of the Ozarks State Park. The Jeffer- 
son City Audubon Society will act as host club and President J. Finney 
and his associates have planned a stimulating and worthwhile program. 

Charles Schwartz’s new color film on “Predation” will be shown. 
Dick Grossenheider will speak on the Mammals of Missouri, with live 
animals to illustrate his talk. Rex Conyers will conduct a workshop for 
the junior members in attendance and there will be other program feat- 
ures as well. A panel meeting will be held on Sunday morning, ten min- 
utes of Kodachrome slides per member will be viewed and there will 
be the customary election. Botany and bird trips are planned and the 
same good cooks will serve four excellent, extra-generous meals for 
hearty outdoor appetites. The State Meeting provides a rare weekend 
to fraternize with like-minded birders and nature students from all over 
the State, to visit the Ozarks in glorious weather and to enjoy those 
wonderful field trips. See you there! 

Mrs. James F. Comfort, 27 Ioia Drive will be taking reservations 
until deadline date, October 2. Phone: WO 2-8373. 


SHAW’S GARDEN-AUDUBON SOCIETY 
NATURE COURSE A SUCCESS 


The first of two summer courses of five weeks each in nature study, 
offered by the Missouri Botanical Garden in conjunction with the St. 
Louis Audubon Society, proved to be a huge success. The many young- 
sters who attended most of the classes in the ten-week period were 
presented with certificates of achievement. Children chose between 
courses in birds, trail finders, plants and man and man’s enemies. 
Among those who helped to make the new venture a success were 
Connie and Earl Hath, and Martin Schweig, Jr. Officials of the Garden 
expressed enthusiasm about the course and hope to repeat it next year. 
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